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Designed for the American Art Review by Charles M. Carter. 



EDWARD VIRGINIUS VALENTINE. 




MERSON, in his aphoristic way, says that " the EngHsh people are in- 
capable of an inutility." He argues that the idea of Beauty with them 
is a luxury; and, as a consequence, that the fine arts among them fall 
to the ground. With much ingenuity, he attributes this to race tem- 
perament and climatic influence. In the mosaic of our cosmopolitan 
American civilization, where race and climate are of the most varied 
character, it might be supposed that a very different state of things 
would exist. We are, as a people, almost so pre-eminently practical 
as to be " incapable of an inutility *' ; and yet along with this we 
have combined a seiitimeiit which is wanting to the Englishman. Youth 
and struggle and poverty have held in abeyance the art spirit hereto- 
fore; but how rapid has been the advance in its direction, now that 
wealth has relaxed the mere necessity for bread-winning, and offers the 
leisure without which no arts can be fostered ! 

As a matter of course, or rather as a matter of history, Southern 
lands have been in large measure the chosen homes of beauty, luxury. 
Designed by Charles m. Carter. ^nd Icisurc ; and hence it foUows legitimately that they should be the 
homes of all the higher arts. Compare Northern Europe with Southern through the Middle 
Ages on to the Cinque-Cento period, and how vast the difference ! To be sure, the Renaissance 
gave Germany an Albrecht Dtirer; but for one artist north of the Po, hundreds might be 
counted south of it. Where were England's old masters, when Spain, Venice, Tuscany, were 
reckoning theirs by scores? * 

If, then, art existed in our own country at all, we might naturally look for it in the Southern 
portion, where much, in time past, conduced to foster it, — wealth for the more distinctively 
marked and limited upper classes, refinement, generally diffused education for such, and only 
too abundant leisure. But if we do look for it in the South, we fail to find it. The entire art 
spirit, with but few exceptions, has been confined to the North. Our poets, painters, sculptors, 
as a general thing, have been born above the charmed *' line.'' 

We allow the fact, without inquiring after the solution, farther than to say that we believe 
physical indolence has had very much to do with it. Now that times have changed, and such 
necessity for individual effort has arisen as did not exist two decades ago, we may hope for 
better things, of which we already see the well-defined promise. From the carcass of the slain 
lion may be drawn the honeycomb of those beautiful arts that shall sweeten all our future. 
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Edward Virginius Valentine. — From a Photograph. 



We are awakening, it is certain, to the im- 
portance of cherishing those in our midst who 
have won for themselves such reputations as re- 
flect credit upon their mother-land. Among the 
first of Southern sculptors — nay, it is not in- 
vidious to say the very first of these — is the Vir- 
ginian Valentine. Gait, of Norfolk, was cut off 
in the days of his early promise. Ezekiel, of 
Richmond, is building up his fame in Rome. 
But Valentine has already achieved, abroad and 
at home, a name which will not die. Circum- 
stances have combined to trammel and hinder 
him in his onward career. The fortunes of war 
have affected his success. We all remember how 
grand old Michelangelo's noble creations were in- 
terfered with when armies beleaguered his be- 
loved Florence ; and, reasoning from the greater 
to the less, we can well understand how our 
modern sculptor has fared in his war-smitten city 
and State. 

Edward Virginius Valentine was born in 
the city of Richmond, Virginia, November 12th, 
1838. As is usual with those whose art faculty 
is an instinct, his talent for sculpture developed itself in his earliest boyhood, and he was for- 
tunate in possessing surroundings that tended to foster his natural bent. He was not thwarted 
in any way; but his art proclivities were nevertheless not suffered to interfere with that solid 
foundation of education which should underlie all art. Thorwaldsen assumed the chisel before 
he could write and spell his own language, or any other, correctly; and he remained an uncul- 
tured man to the end of his career save in his one department. But, keeping in view his 
chosen course, young Valentine combined with other studies a course of Lectures on Anatomy, 
which he attended at the Medical College of Richmond when he was scarce more than a boy. 
He had the advantage of cultivated friendships and artistic counsel from the beginning, for in 
his boyhood the capital of the State still kept much of the prestige of the old regime, Mrs. 
Mowatt Ritchie, whose fine taste was moved by some of his earlier work, gave him encouraging 
words and foretold his future eminence. John R. Thompson, at that time a leading litterateur 
of the South, held out a helping hand. Governor Wise sat to him for a portrait bust, which 
was so perfect as to awaken high hopes for the future artist; so that he was not called to go 
through that oft-repeated struggle to which so many bright spirits are doomed, before a clear 
pathway is opened for their endeavor. •The youth was not subjected to the discouragements 
which have embarrassed the finished master ; for then the wide world was before him, and ambi- 
tion and hope buoyed him and beckoned him on. Now, ready for high achievement, but 
sharing the evil fortunes which have robbed his native city and State of their ability to fill his 
hands with commissions, he waits in his studio, surrounded by his beautiful creations, for orders 
to put them into marble, — orders which, through the stress of circumstance, have but stintedly 
come. At times we are disposed to think that he has made a great mistake in not changing 
his studio to one of our large Northern cities, where the art spirit, art taste, and the ability to 
purchase works of art exist as they cannot anywhere now in the impoverished South. Asking 
for bread, as our people do, how can Valentine offer them a stone ! But his^ strong love for 
his ancestral soil holds him in Richmond, and hence he has not attained that national renown to 
which his remarkable merits entitle him. 
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His earliest masters were Hubard, whose fine reproductions in bronze of "Houdon's statue 
of Washington are well known, and Oswald Heinrich, who had come from the centre of Saxon 
art, Dresden, where his father was private secretary to the picture-loving king. But the ambi- 
tious youth panted for such stimulus as could only be found beyond the seas, and consequently, 
in 1859, when he was just twenty years of age, he went abroad for study. His first point was 
Paris, where he became a pupil of Couture and learned to draw from the nude. Couture had 
been a student of Paul de la Roche, and was then in the height of his popularity. After 
remaining for some time under his instruction, he set out again for the goal of his desires, 
Italy, the shrine of all the arts. He lingered in intoxicated delight amid the galleries of 
Milan, Verona, Florence, Rome, going even as far south as Naples. He studied Michel- 
angelo and John of Bologna, and the splendid antiques of the Vatican, and multitudes of 
the old masters and the modern ones, until his whole nature was saturated, as it were, and 
he became restless to put to account the stores he was laying up. He returned to Florence 
and placed himself under the instruction of Bonauti, the friend of Canova and the pupil of 
Thorwaldsen. 

The year after this we find the young artist at Dresden, with the view of becoming the pupil 
of Rietschel, the famous sculptor there. But he found that the grave had just closed over him: 
so he hastened on to Berlin, made a special art centre by the presence of such men as Rauch 
and Cornelius, and Kiss and Schadow and Wolff, all of whom with one exception are now 
among the dead. Valentine had seen Kiss's great work in bronze. The Amazon attacked by a 
Tiger, and it had left such an impression as made him desirous of receiving instruction from 
him. On application to Kiss, however, he was refused, the old sculptor saying that he took no 
pupils. The young American was not easily daunted, and he pleaded so effectively that Kiss 
relaxed so far as to bid him return to him for his answer three weeks later. At the appointed 
hour, Valentine duly presented himself, and the result of the conference was that Kiss installed 
him in his ateliery and in a short time, through his diligence, skill, and gentleness, he so 
won upon the old artist that he thenceforth treated him almost with the kindness of a father: 
he was childless, and into his heart and home the young student was taken as none had been 
taken before. In the early days with Kiss the civil war in America broke out, and the ability 
to hold communication with his home was soon cut off. The impulse so strong upon him to 
go back to Virginia was thwarted in various ways, and in the stoppage of pecuniary supplies, 
Kiss pressed upon his pupil purse, home, all he should need. When the old sculptor died, 
several years after, while Valentine was still with him, he it was who was among the last to be 
near him, just before his sudden death, and he it was who alone could comfort the desolate 
widow. Madame Kiss entreated that the beloved pupil should remain as a son with her, pressed 
upon him the use, without charge, of the old master's atelier, and finally presented him with 
many valuable works of art, — among other things, all the implements with which Kiss had 
wrought at his beloved sculptures. 

After the close of the war, when return became possible again, the young student could not 
resist the hungry longing for home, and, turning his back on such offers as would have broken 
down the resistant patriotism of many a less ardent nature, he came back to Virginia at the 
close of 1865. When he landed in New York he was offered such advantages as were most 
tempting to an ambitious young artist; but he rather chose to cast in his lot with his own 
people, and so set up his studio in Richmond. 

It was a hopeless prospect which presented itself when Valentine opened his rooms in his 
native city. The depression of every kind was terrible. A certain paralysis rested on all hearts 
and hands. It seemed a mere mockery to offer to execute busts and statues for people who 
lacked almost the necessaries of life. But he was brave, and his courage did not fail him. He 
had brought' home with him an ' exquisite statuette of General Lee, which at once commanded 
admiration. Some London journals had spoken of it in exalted terms, for it had been carried 
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to England and exhibited there. It was a very complete representation of the Confederate 
commander, and attracted great and wide attention to the sculptor's work. 

Mr. Valentine had also won for himself high praise in Berlin, by a bust, modelled from life, 
of Dr. Franz von Holtzendorff, now Professor of Law in the University of Munich : he will be 
remembered as having been the defender of Count Arnim in the famous trial in Berlin. 

But though commissions could not be expected, under the circumstances, Mr. Valentine did 
not wait in idleness. He modelled various ideal heads, — among others The Samaritmt Womaity 
with its striking face and remarkable down-dropt eyes. The Penitent Thief, a wonderful pre- 
sentment of agonizing pain and awful entreaty, belongs to this period. Lee's bust was modelled, 
a very superior piece of bust portraiture, and many a well-known Virginian's followed, — Maury's, 
Stuart's, Albert Sidney Johnston's, Joseph E. Johnston's, and still others. General J. E. B. 
Stuart he modelled in so life-like a manner that one almost 

expects to hear the bold cavalier ^^^^^i^^ tf ffi^ ring out one of. his char- 

acteristic snatches of song. For J^^^^^BlO^^H ^^ Humboldt Festival, 

inaugurated some time later by SHB^m"^^ '[y-^^^^ the German citizens of 

Richmond in honor of the great ^BH^^^^^^k^^^^^^A scientist, he made the co- 

lossal bust of him which has been V^^^BBH^B^SIh^R^ so much admired. 

The power Valentine has of ^HBw " - Wl^^l^B portraying the varied type 

of the negro never has been iJ^ Pff il F .^j drVKl^-: '^T equalled. The Nation's 

Ward is matchless in its absolute ^|W^^Kffij^^^HH verity; Uncle Henry will 

go down to posterity as the ^K^B^SSSSS^^^ ^^^Y correct type of " de 




ole Virginny darkey, 
edge is Pozver, a 
in tatters, who has 
his dog-eared book 
limp hand, is, we 
best piece of good- 
was ever modelled. 



sah"; while Knowl- 
negro boy clothed 
fallen asleep with 
dropping from his 
surely think, the 
humored satire that 



The Penitent Thief. — By Edward V. Valentine. 

After patient waiting, a handsome commission did come to our artist The trustees of the 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia, ordered a statue of General Lee, offering 
for it $15,000, and leaving all details to the sculptor. A recumbent figure was chosen, sug- 
gested, perhaps, by the exquisite one at Charlottenburg over the tomb of the Queen of Prussia, 
by Rauch, or the less celebrated one of the Duchess of Nassau at Wiesbaden, by Hoffgarten. 
But there is no resemblance whatever beyond the mere fact that it is recumbent. As well 
might it be said that Rauch took his idea from a sleeping knight stretched upon a tomb in 
some medieval cathedral. It is in this exquisite piece of statuary that we have the first real 
gauge of our sculptor's range of power. It is cut from one block of flawless marble, and is to 
occupy a place in the Lee Mausoleum, at Washington and Lee University, not yet complete. 

Mr. S. Teakle Vv^allis, of Baltimore, in an address at the Baltimore Academy of Music, thus 
speaks of this great work: '* The statue, which is of marble, and of rather more than life-size, 
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received the last touches of the chisel but a few days since, and was exhibited to the public in 
Richmond, where it created the profoundest sensation, .... The hero is lying in his uniform, as 
if in sleep, upon his narrow soldier's bed. One hand is on his bosom, and touches, unconsciously 
and gently, ' the drapery of his couch.' The other is lying by his side, where it has fallen, 
and rests upon his sword. The portraiture is perfect, no less as to form than feature. The 
whole expression is that of tranquil and absolute repose, — the repose of physical power, 
unshaken though dormant, — of manly grace most graceful when at rest, — of noble faculties 
alive and sovereign though still." 

An English gentleman, a traveller who saw it while it was yet in the studio, writes of it: 
" We confess to feelings of profound astonishment as we first 

gazed at Valentine's splen- .^^^^^^ ^'^^ sculpture. We felt proud that 

Virginia had such a son. ^^^^K^^^^L. ^^ ^^'^^ ^^^^ "^^ works of great 

modern masters in Europe, ^^^^fl^^HHL ^^^ never had we seen one of 

greater power, conception, ^^^pS^^H^^HH^ ^^"^^^ execution than this Lee 

monument." A writer in a ^^M(^B|^^^^^ M l German paper says: ** The Gen- 

eral lies upon a sarcopha- ^^ MB^^^ ^^^ g^is, the upper part of the body 

shghtly raised, in a gentle W^^ ^^ ^^^^9^^m. slumber Mr. Valentine has 

especially succeeded in pre- ^Bt ^j^S^m serving the warm and living im- 

pression of the living body : ^t&-^ ^^^^M ^^ ^^ "*^^ ^^^ countenance of death. 

It is Lee as he was, — as ^^^^^^^^ "^^^ people of the South knew 

him: the work has nothing ^^^^^^M of the cold, disconsolate look of 




The Nation's Ward. — By Edward V. Valentine. 

death about it; the artist has animated it with the warm breath of peace." A critic in The 
Richmond Enquirer, commenting upon a saying of Thorwaldsen's, that he did not fear his own 
conception, says the truth, and purity, and strength of Mr. Valentine's modelling is such that 
he verifies the remark of the great Dane, — " he did not * fear his own conception.' His ambi- 
tion was exalted, and he searched for his ideal in a field of art where the dividing line between 
success and failure is so exact as to render the ground treacherous, and the undertaking danger- 
ous. Between the extremes of the mediaeval and modern sarcophagi there is a wide diff'erence; 
but the art movement involved in the present undertaking was not strictly .to be found in the 
intermediate ground. The contact was between an antique principle reflected through the solid 
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grandeur of the German irttellect in sculpture, and an immense deal of the artist's own origi- 
nality. Had he failed to find it, his failure would have been complete. That he has not failed, 
but has achieved a triumph, we believe will be the opinion of the best art judgment in the 
country." 

As a work of pure ideal art and that into which he has put most of his own conception, 
Mr. Valentine himself sets the highest value on his Andromache and Astyanax, and if he is 
enabled to carry out his idea in marble it will be accepted as his masterpiece. The moment 
represented is that after which the sorrowful and anxious wife is bidden by her husband 
to take her place among the women and ply the loom, while he, as a man should, seeks the 
field of glory and strife. The child leans upon his mother, toying with an ornament that is 
suspended from her neck, and his young, sunny child-face, innocent of all care or trouble, to- 
gether with the tense, elastic figure, is brought into exquisite contrast with the utter relaxation 
of Andromache's pose, the neglected distaff across the lap, the drooping head, the limp, supine 
arm, the expression of apprehension and grief. It tells this lovely Homeric story as it never 
has been told before in plastic art. The accessories are all strict studies from the antique: it 
is sternly classic throughout. How nobly this fine conception, in marble, (it is as yet only in 
clay,) would adorn the sculpture room of the Corcoran Gallery in Washington! 

Mr. Valentine has a pleasant studio on Leigh Street, one of the quietest, shadiest portions 
of the shady city of Richmond. It is fitted with that bric-a-brac so dear to the artist's soul, — 
old tapestries, articles of vertu, statuettes by Flamingo, figures found in Pompeii, curios from 
Egypt, his master Kiss's works, copies from the old galleries of Florence and Rome, and such 
like matters, — not to speak of the sculptor's own varied creations, which, of course, give it its 
special attraction and value. 

The April number of The Southern Review, in an article entitled " Art in the South," thus 
speaks of Mr. Valentine: "Valentine of Virginia is one of the foremost of American sculp- 
tors, .... and were his studio in Rome, or London, or Boston, or New York, is it too much 
to say that his hands would be filled with commissions? Is it beyond the truth to aver that 
his pathetic and exquisite Andromache and Astyanax would have been gracing, in marblcy some 
princely saloon, instead of having to wait in the moulder's clay for an order? Is it putting 
it too strongly to declare that replicas of his inimitable Knowledge is Power (a sleeping negro- 
boy with his dropping book), or his marvellous production, the saucy, good-for-naught Nation's 
Wardy would be in every large gallery of representative art? The hand that modelled the 
recumbent figure of Lee, and gave us the portrait busts of Maury, Stuart, and others, would 
not be suffered, surely, to let its skill lie dormant for lack of commissions. If England with 
her supercilious opinion so often expressed, that ' Art is as yet crude in America,' can afford 
to praise this masterpiece of the Richmond sculptor, having no better or truer idea of it than 
mere photographs can give, — if Roman critics have words of commendation for Ezekiel's 
Christ, and his Religious Liberty, — where is our pride in the genius of our sons, that we do 
not do vastly more than simply re-echo this applause?" 

Mr. Valentine is, it must be remembered, only forty-one years old, and can hardly be said 
to have yet attained his artistic majority; for most great workers, whether the chisel, the brush, 
or the pen has been the implement used, have accomplished their noblest achievements after that 
age. Consequently we may expect with confidence yet rarer models from his hand. 

We have not spoken of the artist's personal appearance, and of this only a word must suffice. 
He is tall, though somewhat under six feet, slight in his physique, with fine, regular features, 
and a spiritualized expression of face, which would mark him out at a glance as a man whose 
life was passed rather in an ideal state of existence, than amid the denizens of this hard, money- 
loving, money-getting, work-a-day world. 

Margaret J. Preston. 



